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GUESS WHO'S COMING TO DINNER 


In many respects "Guess Who's Coming to Dinner" can be 
‘considered a "reunion" production, 

Produced and directed in Technicolor by Stanley Kramer, 
this new Columbia film stars three Academy Award-winners, Spencer 
Tracy, Sidney Poitier and Katharine Hepburn. More, it marked 
the screen reunion of Tracy and Miss Hepburn, their first since 
"Desk Set," Their eight prior teamings, embracing drama and 
comedy--all film landmarks from "Woman of the Year" through "Keeper 
of the Flame," "Without. Love," "Sea'of Grass," "State of the Union," 
"Adam's Rib," "Pat and Mike" and "Desk Set"--led up to this new 
color film around the dinner table, 

"Guess Who's Coming to Dinner" -- and here Kramer and screen- 
writer William Rose may take a bow -- was the first script in some 
years to lure the veteran Tracy back to the Hollywood sound stages, 
Tracy and Kramer, of course, had worked together on "Inherit the 
Wind," "It's a Mad, Mad, Mad, Mad,World" and "Judgment at Nuremberg,’ 

For Sidney Poitier, too, the new film was a nostalgic reunion, 
His previous role for Kramer, in "The Defiant Ones," won him an 
Academy nomination, plus awards at the film festivals of Venice 


and Berlin, 
- more — 
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Producer-di rector Kramer, in whose earlier films many of the 
men and womén working for him have won Academy Awards, is himself 
the recipient of the Academy*s highest accolade, the Irving Thalberg 
Award for consistent high quality in production (1961). Actors who 
have been so honoréd aré Gary Cooper for "High Noon," Jose Ferrer 
for "Cyrano de Bérgérae" and Maximilian Schell for "Judgement at 
Nuremberg." 

William Rose, who wrote the original screenplay for "Guess 
Who's Goming to Dinner," was a nominee for Academy laurels for his 
script of "Thé Rtussiahs Are Coming, The Russians Are Coming." Rose, 
continuing that "reunion" theme, was previously with Kramer on "It's 
a Mad, Mad, Mad, Mad World." 

Adding another Oscar to the golden line-up is cinematographer 
Sam Leavitt, whose photography for "Whe Defiant Ones" won him an 
award, and doubtless a glow on the part of Kramer, who produced 
and directed. 

Similarly, produetion designer Robert Clatworthy, often a 
nominee, won his award for "Ship of Fools," also a Stanley Kramer 
production, And maintaining this happy Oscar line-up is designer 
Jean Louis, who won his award for "The Selid Gold Cadillac." Sorry, 
that wasn't a Stanley Kramer production, but "Ship of Fools" was, 
and Mr. Louis designed Vivien Leigh's wardrobe for that. 

All in all, both before and behind the camera, it was a "reunion" 
for the men and women, all tops in their profession, who had pre- 
viously teamed their multiple talents, and have the honors to prove 
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The story is set in tocay's San Francisco, where e..teriors 
were filined at the International Airport, on some of the city's 
principal streets, and in one of the upper-income residential 
areaS overlooking the Bay. Interiors were filmed at Columbia 
Studios in Hollywood, calling for a unique approach in architect- 
ural design and engineering on the part of production designer 
Robert Clatworthy. 

With approximately 90 per cent of the story set in and a- 
round the Tracy-Hepburn home, Clatworthy designed one of the 
largest single sets in Hollywood history, completely filling 
Columbia's Stage 9 to the point where stars! dressing rooms, 
wardrobe racks and other supnvlies, normally on the same stage, 
had to be placed on an adjoining stage. 

Of French-Colonial flavor, the "home" was created exactly 
like a normal house to incorporate the entire downstairs sec- 
tion, all rooms connecting, This included the entry hall, liv- 
ing room, study, sewing room, dining room, pantry and kitchen, 
Facing the rear of the house was a large multi-level patio and 
garden, 

The set covered an area of slightly more than 10,000 square 
feet, and was notable for its variety of "flooring" -- an asphalt 
driveway, brick entrance, oak entry hall, wall-to-wall carpeting, 
a parquet floor in the den, vinyl linoleum in pantry and kitchen, 
brick on the patio and tile garden walks. Paintings valued at 
more than 390,000 were rented from five leading Los Angeles art 


galleries to decorate the rooms. 
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The story takes place within 12 hours, from noon until the 
night jet leaves for New York, 

Tracy portrays a crusading San Francisco newspaperman, long 
a militant champion of justice, a highly respected member of the 
community. Miss Hepburn plays his wife, a gracious hostess and 
owner of a fashionable downtown art gallery. 

Sidney Poitier is seen as a brilliant young doctor, whose 
research and field work have taken him from the Congo to Hawaii, 
from San Francisco to Geneva, garnering him world honors en route, 

Cecil Kellaway has the delightful role of Monsignor Ryan 
(Mike, to friends), with the wit and wisdom accumulated over 70 
years, 

Last, but by no means least, and providing the final "reunion" 
element, is New York actress Katharine Houghton (Hoe-ton) for whom 
"Guess Who's Coming to Dinner" was a happy reunion with her aunt, 
Katharine Hepburn, Miss Houghton, who resembles her famous rela- 
tive in looks, diction and energy, portrays the screen daughter of 
Tracy and Miss Hepburn, 

A graduate of Sarah Lawrence College, Miss Houghton studied 
drama in New York (where she appeared in four "underground" movies), 
later working in stock with the New Orleans Repertory Theatre and 
in two television shows, 

In New York on business, Kramer had telephoned Miss Houghton, 
inviting her to drop in for a chat. Aware that her famous aunt was 
to work for Kramer, the young girl dropped in, They "chatted" for 
more than three hours, Miss Houghton blissfully unaware that Kramer 
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was actually auditioning her. He signed her without the 


mality of a screen test. 


For the record: Tracy won his Oscars for 
"Captains Courageous" and "Boys Towr'; 
Poitier for "Lilies of the Field," and 


Miss Hepburn for "Morning Glory." 
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introducing KAT HARINE HOUGHTON Written by WILLIAM ROSE: Produced and Directed by STANLEY KRAMER - TECHNICOLOR® 


PRODUCER-DIRECTOR STANLEY KRAMER 


TALKS ABOUT COLUMBIA'S 
"GUESS WHO'S COMING TO DINNER" 


Some call it chemistry, some call it magic, some call it luck. 
Whatever it is called, some motion pictures push before them, well 
ahead of release, a shock-wave of excitement that foretells great 
boxoffice. 

One spends a lifetime as a picture-maker trying to gather in 
film after film that elusive combination of ingredients of story 
material, players and cinematic style that evokes public enthusiasm. 
Sometimes you make it; more often you don't. 

Of "Guess Who's Coming to Dinner" I can Say only this with 
absolute certainty: Here we go again. I have put together the 
ingredients as I saw them. I hope their chemistry is magic. 

Thus far, as I move the picture through the final stages of 
editing, I find the signs exciting and promising. "Guess Who's 
Coming to Dinner" has enjoyed the attention of major publications 
around the world, with much more to come. The shock-wave is build- 


ing. There is a promise in the air. 
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Let's examine the ingredients. First and perhaps the most 
important is that "Guess Who's Coming to Dinner" is a picture of 
crucial timeliness, a picture whose time and whose emotional impact 
is right now. Next, the de aliens dane! of the subject is by three 
Stars of surpassing talent, Spencer Tracy, Sidney Poitier and 
Katharine Hepburn, each the winner of an Academy award, Tracy winner 
of two. The announcement of the Tracy-Hepburn re-teaming was greeted 
immediately by the press by such headlines as "Tracy and Hepburn 
rekindle that old magic." And you may add to that the magic of 
Poitier's stature as today's hottest boxoffice star in such hits as 
"To Sir, With Love" and "In The Heat of the Night." 

Nothing is more exciting than the birth of a new star. This, 
too, 18 going for "Guess Who's Coming to Dinner," which presents to 
the screen Katharine Houghton, who in real life is Katharine Hepburn's 
niece, and who in many ways takes after her famous aunt. On film 
Houghton plays the role of Hepburn's daughter, a combination that 
has aroused the imagination of the public, as the press so often has 
noted. 

"Guess Who's Coming to Dinner" is totally a love story but, the 
way William Rose (writer of "The Russians are Coming" and "Mad, Mad, 
Mad, Mad World") has fashioned the screenplay, it is not like any other 
love story ever written. Rebellion against convention, the shattering 
of the norm - an ingredient fascinating to younger film-goers - underlies 


the path along which our lovers skip. 
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Therein lies unprecedented opportunity to collect on the excitement. 
In a selective market where people shop not for pictures but for the one 
picture they wish to see, this may prove the ultimate magic. 

The old-timers among us have a harsh, cynical and somewhat accurate 
saying about the public's advance reaction to pictures: "They smell 
tem," they say. 

Included herewith are samples of the early sniffs of "Guess Who's 


Coming to Dinner." 


HKEE 
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SPENCER TRACY—Unrivaled for intensity 
and ability to delineate character, Spencer 
Tracy could well be under consideration 
for a third Academy Award for his perform- 
ance in Stanley Kramer’s “Guess Who’s 
Coming to Dinner”. 


SIDNEY POITIER—Distinguished, Acad- 
emy-Award winning actor Sidney Poitier 
will be seen in one of his most challenging, 
provocative roles in Stanley Kramer’s 
“Guess Who’s Coming to Dinner’. 


KATHARINE HEPBURN—On any list of 
truly great actresses, the name of Kath- 
arine Hepburn is unquestionably present. 
Equally at home on stage or screen, Miss 
Hepburn has fulfilled the concept of a 
“Star” since her very first appearance, 
and never more excitingly than in her 
thirty-fourth (and most recent) film, 
Stanley Kramer’s ‘Guess Who’s Coming 
to Dinner”. 


KATHARINE HOUGHTON —Bearing a 
strong resemblance to her famous aunt, 
Katharine Hepburn, lovely Katharine 
Houghton makes her motion picture debut 
in Stanley Kramer’s “Guess Who’s Com- 
ing to Dinner’. 


TWO ALL-TIME GREATS—Spencer Tracy 
and Katharine Hepburn, starring together 
after more than a decade, go over their 
scripts between scenes of Stanley 
Kramer’s ‘‘Guess Who’s Coming to 
Dinner”. 


A POWERFUL HANDSHAKE—The dra- 
matic strength of these two actors, Sidney 
Poitier and Spencer Tracy, is almost un- 
equaled on the American screen. With 
them, in this scene from Stanley Kramer’s 
“Guess Who’s Coming To Dinner”, is the 
talented newcomer Katharine Houghton. 








STAR AND SOON-TO-BE STAR—Sidney 
Poitier and Katharine Houghton are seen 
during a key moment in ‘Guess Who's 
Coming to Dinner”, the Columbia Pictures 
release produced and directed by Stanley 
Kramer. 


THE FINEST IN ACTING—Academy Award 
winners Spencer Tracy, Katharine Hep- 
burn and Sidney Poitier play an important 
scene in Stanley Kramer’s “Guess Who’s 
Coming to Dinner” with their fourth star, 
lovely Katharine Houghton. 


A WOMAN’S TOUCH—Katharine Hepburn 
straightens Spencer Tracy’s hair in a 
scene from Stanley Kramer’s “Guess 
Who’s Coming to Dinner’, the ninth film 
in which they have starred together. 


THE TWO KATHARINES—Katharine Hep- 
burn and Katharine Houghton, who play 
mother and daughter in Stanley Kramer's 
“Guess Who’s Coming to Dinner’ are 
actually aunt and niece in real life. 


THREE OSCAR WINNERS-—Sidney Poitier, 
Katharine Hepburn and Spencer Tracy, 
each recipients of an Academy Award, 
work together under the watchful eye of 
director Stanley Kramer, himself recipient 
of the Academy’s Irving Thalberg Award, 
in a scene from ‘Guess Who’s Coming to 
Dinner” released by Columbia Pictures. 





A distinguished director writes about his friend SPENCER TRACY 


by STANLEY 
KRAMER 


‘He could wither 


you with a glance’ 
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On set of Mad, Mad World in 1963, Director Stanley Kramer makes a point to a watchful Tracy 


Stanley Kramer directed Spencer 
Tracy’s last four movies, and thev 
had just completed the final one a 
few weeks before the actor’s death. 


| can’t explain why I was never 
able to say to him what I wanted 
to say: that he was a great actor. 
Everyone else said it a thousand 
times over, but I never managed 
it. Once I told him I loved him. 
That came quite easily, and he 
believed me and was emotional 
about it. But I was afraid to say 


“Spencer, you’re a great actor.” 
He’d only say: “Now what the 
hell kind of thing is that to come 
out with?”? He wanted to know 
it; he needed to know it. But he 
didn’t want you to say it—just 
think it. And maybe that was one 
of the reasons he was a great ac- 
tor. He thought and listened bet- 
ter than anyone in the history of 
motion pictures. A silent close-up 
reaction of Spencer Tracy said 
it all. 

Those who know say that no- 


body—but nobody—could drink 


or fight or cause more trouble 
than Tracy in his early days in 
Hollywood. He came to Califor- 
nia out of a smash success on 
Broadway as Killer Mears in The 
Last Mile and started a one-man 
rebellion. The studio publicity 
departments kept a lot more out 
of the papers than they put in. 
But he did Captains Courageous 
and Boys Town and a lot of other 
great things. And he looked and 
behaved like Everyman. Clark 
Gable was taller and more hand- 
some and more of a sex symbol, 


CONTINUED 
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The Last Mile (1929), a hit play 
about a vicious murderer, brought 
Tracy to Hollywood's attention. 
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In Boys Town (1938) Tracy 


(above, with Mickey Rooney) won 


his second Academy Award. 





SPENCER TRACY 


but in Test Pilot all the men and 
half the women in the audience 
wanted Tracy to get Myrna Loy. 

He was full of surprises. He 
never stopped rebelling, but he 
did stop drinking. And who 
could have forecast that the red 
hair would turn pure white? Or 
that he would rent a house on a 
hillside and, instead of going out 


Tracy’s favorite film role was in 


Captains Courageous (1937, 
above), for which he won an Oscar. 





every night, never go out at all? 
His intimate friends came to him, 
a few people at a time, on the 
hillside where he held court and 
exchanged gossip and news and 
conversation: Chester Erskine 
from The Last Mile, the Kanins, 
Hepburn, Cukor and the Ne- 
gulescos from the full years, Abe 
Lastfogel, his agent. I brought 





San Francisco (1936) made a 
major star of Tracy as the rugged 
priest who boxed Clark Gable. 





When he hit Hollywood, he 
never stopped rebelling 
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up the rear like a chapter titled 
“The Last Decade.” No matter 
what play or performance or 
book might be discussed, nothing 
could match his insatiable desire 
for plain gossip. What went on at 
the Daisy Club was really a fas- 
cination. He announced and sa- 
vored as a choice tidbit each new 
pairing off of the jet set. I never 
understood his sources—most of 
the time I thought he made it all 
up—but usually he was right. 
Spencer Tracy retired from 
films 14 times in the last 10 years. 
Before each film he announced 
his retirement—and then again 
upon its completion. Somehow I 
thought these last years were a 
great ‘“‘put-on.” I mean he put us 
all “on” because he had become 
so impatient. Katharine Hep- 
burn said many times that he 
was much too impatient for the 
time and place in which he found 
himself. He was impatient with 
agents and lawyers and publicity 
men and reporters and photogra- 
phers and directors and the whole 
damned system. He knew he was 
irritable so he put everybody 
“on” to cover it. He was ill—on 
and off—and that didn’t help. So 
he stood under the hot lights and 
perspired through the extra takes 
and the technical nuisances. The 
cameraman would ask for another 
take, and Tracy would just stare 
back disgustedly. He was dis- 
gusted, but he fixed that look so 
that you knew he would do it 
again anyhow. He would work 
now only in modern dress with no 
make-up. That meant he could 
breeze in ready for work with no 
“nonsense,” as he called it. If a 
make-up man tried to powder- 
puff his forehead, Tracy would 
push him away and give him a 
look as though he were somebody 
he had just thrown up. The crew 
came to know those interchanges 
were really what Tracy enjoyed. 


W. would always start the film 
with a “closed set.” Tracy didn’t 
want a bunch of idiots clamber- 
ing all over the place. One week 
later it was like Las Vegas. Ev- 
erybody was there to see him: 
bookies, ballplayers, fighters and 
press, along with a million actors 
just there to watch. He loved to 
get hold of a small press group 
and disagree with everything 
asked or said He’d finally get 
himself into an indefensible posi- 
tion and then act his way out as 
though they were in the wrong. 
Still photographers drove him 
crazy. He always said he hated 
stills, and he pretended that he 
didn’t care by looking down at 
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the ground or turning half away 
from the camera. Then he’d argue 
that that was the way people 
stood or looked naturally. He 
posed for a hundred thousand 
stills in his time and claimed none 
of them ever appeared—‘“‘except 
in the B’nai B’rith Messenger.” 
On the first day of the first pic- 
ture on which we were associated 


(Inherit the Wind), 1 asked him 


He became too 


for his time and 


Kramer directed Guess Who’s 


Coming to Dinner, reuniting 
Tracy and Katharine Hepburn in 
their eighth film in 24 years. 
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to do an additional take on a scene 
in which he had mumbled the 
lines. He looked at me for a full 
minute with the glance that with- 
ers. And I mean a full minute— 
not 55 seconds. He was just giv- 
ing the crew and assorted spec- 
tators a chance to quiet down, 
and then he said: ““Mr.... Kra- 
mer... [it took eight seconds 
just to say the Mr. Kramer]... 
Tt... . hee ie. eee. 6 we HE 
oa: GOR ee, we Ee ar BOSS ys 
learn... how... to... speak 
ao SNR eT Ss FOR se OE 
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major... Tram... UCLA... 
Wee 6 OO. So Os se 
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quite... wiltig « 22.162). 5 
step... aside.” Then he picked 


me up, shook me a little, dusted 
me off and said: “All right, we 
ought to try it again.”’ His speech 
had nothing to do with this par- 
ticular scene. He was merely in- 


impatient 
place 





dicating that he couldn’t stand 
still for a lot of takes. 

During the filming of Inherit 
the Wind, we had Tracy and 
Fredric March nose to nose for 
long courtroom battles in dia- 
logue and assorted _histrionics. 
The stage was filled with people 
from every office and company 
on the lot. And how these two 
luxuriated in the applause of the 
audience! Every take brought 
down the house, and their esca- 
pades were something to see. 
Marchwould fan himself vigorous- 


ly with a large straw fan each time 
Tracy launched into an oration. 
Tracy had no props, but he got 
even. He sat behind March and 
picked his nose during a three- 
and-one-half-minute summation. 

I think the role of the Ameri- 
can judge in the film Judgment at 
Nuremberg was one of Tracy’s 
favorites. He was nominated for 
an Academy Award and told ev- 
eryone within hearing that he was 
voting for Maximilian Schell, the 
defense attorney in the same film. 
Tracy would say facetiously, “I 
just sat there listening and these 
other fellows did the work.”” May- 
be so, but when he read the last 
speech in court: “This is what we 


stand for ... justice... truth 
. and the value of a single hu- 
man being . . .” I believed that 


was what we stood for, and I 
won't soon forget how he said it. 

Of course, it was impossible to 
outguess Tracy’s attitude or con- 
centration. At one moment he 
threatened to murder a fellow 
actor who was nibbling on a pas- 
trami sandwich between takes in 
one of the courtroom scenes. And 
he meant it. The following day he 
played an intensely dramatic 
scene with Burt Lancaster in a 
jail cell, and as he turned to exit, 
he muttered under his breath to 
Al Horwitz, the publicist: ‘ Noth- 
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ing to it, Al. A cinch! 


| Clift was in Nu- 
remberg. He was ill—very ill, and 
it was Tracy who pulled him 
through. Monty couldn’t remem- 
ber the lines—he was literally go- 
ing to pieces. Tracy just grabbed 
his shoulders and told him he was 
the greatest young actor of his 
time and to look deep into his 
eyes and play to him and the hell 
with the lines. He did, and that 
saved Monty’s life for a little 
longer because he got an Acad- 
emy nomination, and he was 
proud of it. 

Spencer Tracy liked Frank Si- 
natra. I guess it takes one impa- 
tient to know another. He would 
tell with great glee how Sinatra 
walked off one picture and flew 
to Rome. Or how he made a com- 
pany rebuild all its sets in Cali- 
fornia because he didn’t want to 
go to Madrid. I didn’t think it 
half so amusing as Tracy did, be- 
cause it had also happened to 
me. Tracy would complain that 
he had to play his over-shoulder 
close-ups in Devil at 4 O'clock 
with a coat hanger because Sina- 
tra wasn’t there. Then he would 
twinkle and say Sinatra had called 
him and told him he wanted him 
for his next picture. I don’t think 
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this ever happened, but I do think 
Spencer Tracy knew that he was 
Spencer Tracy and could afford 
the anecdote. He told it once too 
often, because during /[t’s a Mad, 
Mad, Mad, Mad World, Phil Sil- 
vers must have mentioned to 
Tracy a hundred times in front of 
a thousand people that he would 
ask for him in his next picture. 
During the filming of Mad 
World with all the comedians. | 
think Spencer Tracy was in poorer 
health than I could remember: 
he had bad color and no stamina 
whatever. But then, even though 
this lack of energy showed, I think 
he had his best time ever during 
the making of a film. The come- 
dians worshiped him. Never be- 
fore or since has a king had the 
court full of jesters who strove 
only to entertain him so that his 
majesty might say “That was 
funny,” or just laugh or smile. 
Milton Berle, Jonathan Winters, 
Buddy Hackett, Phil Silvers, 
Mickey Rooney —even the silent 
Caesar—crowded about him and 
vied for his affection. They had it. 
And he talked about them to the 
very last; he loved them all. 
Spencer Tracy was one of the 
most sensitive men I’ve known. 
He could be hurt easily by com- 
mission and omission. Once, after 
having finished Ship of Fools, I 
told a British newspaperman that 
I thought Oskar Werner was as 
fine an actor as I had known. 
Tracy covered up with what 
seemed to be a joke. He mailed 
the piece to me in London with 
a big red-crayon question mark 
on it. That was funny, but he 
actually felt hurt. I got out of 
it with the truth. [ told him that 
I just didn’t think of him in the 
same category with anyone else. 
Tracy was bugged by one re- 
curring question from the press. 
What advice did he have for 
young actors? Everyone was wait- 
ing for something profound, so he 
always said: “Learn your lines.” 





He had no patience with the an- 
tics of the young actors whose 
school technique showed. Many 
times I heard him say, when a 
young actor or actress would de- 
mand motivation for coming in a 
door, ““You come in the goddam 
door because there’s no other way 
to come in the goddam room.” 


H. had a grand acting reunion 
on Guess Who’s Coming to Dinner 
with Katharine Hepburn. She is 
creative and hard-working and in- 
defatigable. She has the genius to 
examine the material constantly 
for that little piece of something 
that will bring it alive or make it 
funnier or more poignant. But 
even Miss Hepburn had better 
not do this to Tracy too often. 
He could look at her until her 
eyes were drawn to his, almost 
sensing the sharp edge of his sti- 
letto: “Why don’t you just mind 
your own goddam business, read 
the lines, do what he says, and 
let’s get on with it.”” She’d make 
a funny face at him, but we got 
on with it. 

Guess Who’s Coming to Dinner 
was his last film. He had the en- 
ergy and the verve and the desire 
—and not an awful lot of stamina. 
He was frightened for all of us 
that he might not get through 
with the picture. But he did, 
magnificently, as ever before. 
Four days before we finished, he 
put his arm around me and said, 
“You know, I read the script 
again last night, and if I were to 
die on the way home tonight you 
can still release the picture with 
what you've got.” 

Almost without fail, each time 
Spencer Tracy did an important 
scene, feeling the reaction of his 
fellow actors and the crew and 
the bystanders, he would call out 
to the cameraman, “Did you get 
any of it, Sam?” 

Not to hear that again is a 
desperate thing. 


Tracy relaxes between shots of last film three weeks before his death 








KATHARINE 


She is a tall woman: five feet, seven 
and a half inches. She walks witha 

firm stride. Unless you knew better, 
she could pass for a truck farmer’s 

wife delivering produce. The 

hair is shoved under a cap, but red- 

dish wisps escape from it. The 

face is weather-marked and ruddy. 

The ensemble would shock any 
reputable couturier. At the throat, 
ascarf. Below that a GI fatigue 
jacket, descending to a pair of tan 
slacks (not tapered). At bottom, 

a heavy pair of shoes that look as 
though they should be equipped 
with spikes. And slung over her left 
arm a wicker basket that could 
easily carry four dozen eggs. 

But a second glance takes in the 
cheekbones, the generously wide 
mouth, the chin. And when she 
speaks, you know you are in the 
presence of one of the truly 
fascinating women of our time — 
Katharine Hepburn. 

When she came into your life 
depends on your age. There 
are those who remember her first 
film, A Bill of Divorcement, in 1932 
with John Barrymore, her 
Academy Award-winning perform- 
ance in Morning Glory and such 
films as Little Women and Stage 
Door. Audiences a decade later 
start with The Philadelphia Story 
and Woman of the Year, as well as 
Sea of Grass, Patand Mike, State 
of the Union and Keeper of the 
Flame—plus three other films, all 
made with Spencer Tracy. Still 
another decade later: The African 
Queen (with Humphrey Bogart) 
and Summertime. 

Oddly enough, the legend of 


Katharine Hepburn is the result of 
both her presence and her absence. 
Along with her many appear- 
ances in films, she has kept her pri- 
vate life very much private. 
Recently, after almost four years 
of negotiations, during which ‘“‘no”’ 
turned to ‘“‘maybe”’ and finally to 
‘“‘ves,” she agreed to talk with me 
extensively about herself, her work 
and her life on the set of her 

latest film, Guess Who’s Coming 

to Dinner, again costarring 
Spencer Tracy. 

About the off-camera “‘costume”’ 
in which she regularly appears, 
she explained: “I found the cap in 
Germany between the wars, and 
I’ve had it copied over and over 
again. It was worn by either the 
German navy or merchant marine, 
I forget which, but it is practical 
and chic and certainly is com- 
fortable. I’ve even had it copied 
for this picture. 

“My brother left the fatigue 
jacket behind, once, on a visit, and 
it’s so perfect for this climate I’ve 
worn it ever since. When it’s cold, I 
wear a red sweater under it, a 
sweater I’ve had forever, which is 
going to pieces in back. Time or 
moths, I don’t know which, but I 
figure it will fall to pieces about the 
same time I do. 

“T wear slacks because I’m 
outdoors a lot. Every morning, 
almost, I take my dog, Dog, 
for arun in the woods around the 
reservoir. Between the poison 
oak and the brambles, I’d be a mess 
if I didn’t protect my legs and 
feet. Besides, I don’t give a damn 
how I dress. I never have. 


“Everything goes into my 
basket. Script, underclothes, you 
name it. I know I look as though 
I’m delivering eggs, but it would be 
the height of stupidity to cram 
all these things into a purse. 

“The complexion—I’m spotted, 
you know. Freckled. I can’t take 
sun, but I virtually live in it. 
California’s the worst place in the 
world for a complexion like mine. 
I should wear makeup, but I can’t 
stand it. I put it on before I go 
in front of the camera and take it 
off the minute I walk off the set. 

‘“T’ve had serious skin problems, 
from time to time. I’ve had skin 
cancers removed, including one 
rather large one after I made ‘The 
African Queen.’ Not very prac- 
tical, am 1?” 


The only problem in spending 
six weeks on and off the set with 
Katharine Hepburn is one of 
logistics. Keeping up with her, 
with or without the tape recorder, 
is difficult. Virtually everything 
she says is richly quotable. Her 
range of interests is vast, her mind 
sharp. What follows is a small 
sampling of her pungent comments 
on herself and the world around her: 

FAMILY: After my brother 
Tom died, I was the oldest in a 
family of six, and I was brought up 
surrounded by children. I am 
Aunt Kat—a lost generation. I 
never was a child and I never was a 
mother. I was an aunt Kat. Some- 
times the oldest in a big family 
turns out that way. I helped 
raise the others. 

I was my parents’ friend, and I’m 


sure that’s why I never really 
particularly wanted to get married. 
And I always went back —I was 
really intrigued with my mother 
and father. They just delighted me. 

My parents were much more 
fascinating, as people, than I am. 
Mother was really left of center; 
woman’s suffrage was her great 
cause, and I remember appearing 
at all the local fairs carrying huge 
flocks of balloons that said ‘‘Votes 
for Women.” I almost went up 
in the air with them. 

The women of my mother’s 
generation were daring creatures. 
They were enormously upright, 
very much free thinkers. The 
principles upon which this country 
was founded were very dear to 
them, very important. My mother 
would give way on anything, but 
she would not give way on certain 
beliefs. You want this book? Take it. 
This chair? Take it. Take it. But 
don’t take my thoughts, because 
they’re really all I have. 

Dad wasn’t quite sucha 
campaigner. He really wasn’t a 
liberal in Mother’s sense of the 
word, but he could bea stickler. For 
example, he would not serve liquor 
in the house. (He would take a 
drink when someone else served it, 
however, so whether he was 
primarily an abstainer or a Scots- 
man is something I can’t figure 
out.) I remember one dreadful 
scene that caused. 

Sinclair Lewis and his first wife 
moved into our neighborhood, 
and Mother was too busy with her 
balloons or marches or whatever to 
call on them. Finally they met at 


a party, and Red Lewis walked 

up to Mother and said, “‘Mrs. 
Hepburn, you and your husband 
are the two people here we’ve really 
wanted to meet, and you haven’t 
come to call.” Mother said, “Well, 
why don’t you go home, and I’ll 
come to callon you?” They went 
home, and Mother went over, and 
she came back an hour later and 
told Dad that she had invited the 
Lewises to dinner Saturday night. 
He said, “‘Fine,”’ and then Mother 
said, ‘““We’ve got a terrible prob- 
lem. Mr. Lewis drinks, you know, 
rather a great deal, and I can’t 
serve just sherry.” 

So Dad stalked to the tele- 
phone and called Sinclair Lewis and 
said, “I’m Doctor Hepburn, and 
I’m to be your host on Saturday 
night. I suggest that if you must 
get drunk, you get drunk before you 
come here, because we do not serve 
liquor in our home.”’ Mother was 
mortified, but the Lewises came, and 
we saw a great deal of them. 

Dad always found something 
new to interest him—a marvelous 
hill to climb, view to look at, 
something. When he was eighty 
years old, I met himin Athens. He 
got off the airplane and said, 

‘Well, let’s go and see it.”’ And I 
said, “What?” He said, “‘The 
Acropolis.” I said, ‘“Now, Daddy? 
You’re just off the airplane. You’ve 
been in the airplane sixteen 
hours.” He said, “Well, that’s what 
I came for, isn’t it?” And that 

was it. Up we went. 

STARDOM : Garbo is to me the way 
actors should be. I don’t think 
they should ever be seen. Now, she 


went out of her way not to be seen, 
more or less the way I did. I did 

not want my life to be dominated 
totally by my career. I didn’t want 
to change my way of living because 
of my career, and I resented the 
press chasing me around when they 
thought I had some romantic 

thing going on with somebody. I 
would go to untold trouble to avoid 
them. And I succeeded. I didn’t 

feel that they had any right to know 
certain things that were none of 
their business, and I wasn’t about 
to make them public property. 

If you survive, you become a 
legend. I’m a legend because I’ve 
survived over a long period of time. 
I’m revered rather like an old 
building. And I still seem to be the 
master of my fate. I’m still pad- 
dling the boat myself, you know. I’m 
not sitting being paddled by any- 
body. Now, it may just be a canoe, 
but nevertheless I’m paddling it. 

But I’m no Garbo. Only a foreign 
woman can be such an illusion, 
sucha mystery. After all, I have 
just as much right to walk around 
anonymously as anybody else has. 
I’m an American. Hardly exotic. I 
have always felt that. If I went 
to the theater, for instance, I would 
not give autographs. I didn’t want 
to cause a lot of confusion around 
me, and I don’t think anybody 
had a right to ask for an autograph 
when I was out at the theater, 
and finally people got used to that. 
I’d say, “Shut up. No. I’m not 
going to give it to you. Go and sit 
down. You make me feel like an 
ass.” People finally accepted that. 

You can get frightfully spoiled 





in this business, and then what are 
you going to do when it all ends? 
You’re the Golden Girl for a while, 
but you can’t stay the Golden 
Girl for five hundred years, and 
when it begins to disappear, it can 
throw you if you’ve taken 
it seriously. But when I was the 
Golden Girl, I still wanted to be 
able to get off and go through that 
Art Institute in Chicago, and I 
did, every time I went through. - 
I’d go over there and walk through 
it, and I used to turn around 
and say, “‘Don’t you bother me. I 
have as much right to be here as 
you have. Now, let me alone. Other- 
wise I’ll have to go. What do you 
want to do? Chase me out?” And 
they’d let me alone. And that was 
honest, wasn’t it? I mean, that 
is honest. That is honest. 

Now, if I was off on a romantic 
voyage where I thought they 
could catch a glimpse of me and 
some tall, dark stranger and the 
suitcases —I would take great care 
that they never saw that. And 
they never did. And I never went to 
a public place to eat, because I 
could eat at home. But I couldn’t go 
to the theater at home. Therefore 
they had to let me alone when I went 
to the theater, and I made them. 

I don’t like to eat out, anyway. 
Nobody in my family likes to 
eat out. I get so nervous when I eat 
out. I’ve dined out about six times, 
and I’d pass out a lot of the time. 
Faint dead away. That sounds 
ridiculous. I don’t know what it is. 
Just nerves. Nerves. Tremendous 
excitement. I hate to think that 
it could be the snails I’ve eaten, but 





‘‘I'm a legend because I've survived 
—rather like an old building.”’ 


‘| don’t particularly believe in 
marriage. It’s an artificial 
relationship, because you have to 
sign a contract.”’ 


‘If some of these girls take their 
shirts off, it’s kind of sad— 

maybe they can’t get anyone to look 
at them unless they do it.”’ 


BY ROY NEWQUIST 


I don’t think it is. Because I have 
survived. It’s an awful thing to say, 
but I really am a big eater. Maybe 

I eat too much, but I don’t 

think so. You can’t call me plump. 

I get very keyed up when I go 
out, but I can’t always stay away 
from public places. But I can 
avoid restaurants, and I do. I didn’t 
want to be the Golden Girl, ever, 
except on the screen. On film 
it’s fine. But I’ve always bought my 
own tickets and lived in a way in 
which I could afford to live. 

And privately. Always. 

SPEECH: Tallulah Bankhead 
once told me that when she went 
into a theater where I was playing, 
she would wonder, at first, why 
I talked the way I did. And when 
she came out of the theater, 
she wondered why everyone 
didn’t talk that way. 

It may have been my voice that 
caused one of my classmates at 
Bryn Mawr to call mea “self- 
conscious beauty.” I was so shy and 
so shaken by that remark I never 
set foot in the dining room again; I 
spent all my allowance on lunches. 

For a while, you know, it became 
the style to be the common man, 
to talk like a gangster, and proper 
speaking went out. I think this was 
too bad, because people want to 
be uplifted. Kennedy’s voice was 
charming, his enunciation correct 
and rather highbrow, and people 
liked it. People liked FDR. People 
adored listening to Churchill. 

People love a voice, a good voice, 
good enunciation. It exudes 
confidence and strength. Working 
people are / turn to page 136 
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forever trying to better themselves. 
They all want to be the princess in the 
tower. 

I think we should set our standards 
high, not lower them. Otherwise we’re 
dead. 

SPENCER TRACY: Spencer Tracy just 
is. He is one of the few actors capable 
of total concentration. All based on 
truth. He and Laurette Taylor are my 
idea of the two best actors I’ve ever 
seen. 

On the screen, I think Spencer and I 
are the perfect American couple—the 
ideal American man is certainly Spen- 
cer. Sports loving, man’s man, strong- 
looking, big sort of head, boar neck, 
and so forth. A man. And I think I 
represent a woman. I needle him, and 
I irritate him, and I try to get around 
him, and if he put a big paw out and 
put it on my head, he could squash 
me. And I think that is the romantic 
ideal picture of the male and female 
in this country. And I’m always sort 
of hopping around, and he’s like a 
great big bear, and every once in a 
while he turns and growls, and I trem- 
ble, or every once in a while he turns 
and says some terrible thing, and ev- 
erybody laughs at me, and I get furi- 
ous. But it’s very male-female. People 
can see themselves in us. Married 
couples could see themselves in us. 


| oe (ecosserea BoGart: Bogey was a 
very interesting actor. He was 
one of the few men I’ve ever known 
who was proud of being an actor. He 
thought acting was a fine profession. 
His work was based, a little, on his 
personality. I don’t mean in a cute or 
affected way. It was an actor func- 
tioning. He was also a very interesting 
man. He watched out for me, like a 
father, when we made The African 
Queen. A total gentleman. 

When he was ill, he threw people 
who came to see him. He’d smoke cig- 
arettes, have his whisky and soda. He 
disregarded the cancer. He would 
stand as long as he could, then sit as 
long as he could, then lie down as long 
as he could. An extraordinary per- 
formance. Model behavior. And it was 
so tragic when he died. I went to call 
on him that last night. Spencer was 
there, and Frank Sinatra. When we 
left and Spencer shook his hand and 
said, “Good-night,’ Bogey said, 
“Good-by.” Spencer was absolutely 
shattered, and he said, ‘““Bogey knows 
he’s going to die tonight.” And the 
next morning he was gone. 

Spencer can’t stand to watch 
Bogey’s films when they’re shown on 
television. For that matter, he can’t 
watch Clark Gable pictures, either. 
They were great friends of his, and 
their passing affected him very deep- 
ly, especially since he came so ter- 
ribly close to death himself. 

LoveE: I’m a romantic, I guess, be- 
cause I see a great difference between 
the love humans share and the copu- 
lation of animals. The physical act, 
in all its gaunt, bare, four-letter-word 
explicitness, has nothing to do with 
love and less to do with humanity. 
Love has dignity and beauty and 
magic and idealism, and life has to 
have these things, too. Without them, 
man is less than an animal, and I’m 
afraid a great many of today’s writers 
—and readers, too—aren’t even good 
animals. 

MaArRIAGE: I was married, once, and 
I behaved very badly. I was not fit to 
be married, because I was fit to think 
only about myself. An actor, whose 
temperament as an actor tends this 
way, has to be very careful about get- 
ting married, because you're likely to 
make somebody else very unhappy. 
And I loathe making people unhappy. 
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I vowed I would never marry again. 

I don’t particularly believe in mar- 
riage. It’s an artificial relationship, 
because you have to sign a contract. 
It’s a guarantee that is made for the 
children, in the hope that they will 
have a solid foundation. I don’t think 
a man and woman necessarily need 
the arrangement; it certainly doesn’t 
keep them together any more. You 
can’t ask two people who are totally 
disinterested in each other to live to- 
gether—that’s cruel. I think people 
often dive into marriage without 
knowing what they’re doing or to 
whom they’re committing themselves. 


IVORCE: Obviously we have to 

have divorce. The whole proce- 
dure of divorce is a mess, however. 
Terrible for the children sometimes, 
though God knows children are better 
off not being exposed to quarreling or 
cold parents. 

More caution would lead to less 
divorce, naturally. People rush in so. 
I think I’d feel slightly idiotic if I’d 
been married four or five times. 
“Come, come, my dear, make up your 
mind!” 

WomMeEN: I think women get on very 
nicely with other women—they have 
the same interests. My women friends 
are much more relaxing to me than 
men. Men you have to wait on and 
look fairly respectable for, and my 
way of dressing isn’t exactly calcu- 
lated to please men. I look like the 
ragpicker’s daughter usually. But I’m 
not a woman who has liked men, as a 
sex. Men with a capital M. I like in- 
dividual men; but I like women, as a 
whole, better. I think they’re much 
more admirable. As characters. Much 
better friends, and God knows they 
have to put up with a lot, but they 
still keep a sense of humor, something 
most men really don’t have about 
themselves. 

Now, I’m sure a woman’s position 
is that of a second-class citizen, but 
how she can avoid this I don’t know. 
It may be an absolute necessity. If 
a mother is not at home, available to 
the child, the child is apt to become 
very insecure. When I realized I was 
going to lead a professional life, to 
become a victim of what I did, I very 
quickly decided I would never have 
any children. I had been the result of 
a family who had been at home; I’d 
had a very conventional upbringing. 
Mother did a lot, but the things she 
did never interfered with us. 

I think that a lot of women do a 
great deal without neglecting their 
children; but if they’re involved in 
a career, out competing with men, 
it certainly interferes with the chil- 
dren. It has to. It certainly interferes 
with the normal relationship with the 
husband, because if you’ve got two 
people out there, the woman can say, 
“You're tired. What about me?” The 
male, who is ideally built up as the 
king of the castle, becomes intimi- 
dated. He’s the king only because he’s 
not there so much; but when both 
parents are preoccupied with a career, 
his position is tenuous. 

I don’t know. Considering the over- 
population problem, I think the wom- 
an who has a career should have a 
career. I think a person has to make 
up his or her mind in life; I don’t think 
you can have everything. If a woman 
is going to have a career, she should 
not, by and large, have children, be- 
cause the children are the goats. The 
real responsibility is to bring children 
up, not just have them, isn’t it? 

I think women get stuck with the 
frightfully tough decisions in these 
cases, which they always do, but they 
can’t be sentimental about it. For ex- 
ample, I’ve seen actresses who have 
children who are absolutely tormented 
when the children are ill and they 


can’t stay with them because the show 
must be done or the movie must be 
made, and they go through hell. They 
don’t know what to do, so the chil- 
dren have to rely on someone else, 
because the person who is there is the 
person they rely on, the nurse or the 
mother or whoever—the person who’s 
there. Now, in many instances, I think 
it would be better if the woman 
worked and the man stayed at home. 
I don’t think it matters who stays at 
home. As long as it’s someone the 
children can depend on. 

FASHION: I was amused by Julie 
Christie at the Academy Awards in a 
short skirt and her hair all over her 
eyes. That’s kind of fun, you know? 
I never could stand dresses. I don’t 
like stockings. I can’t keep stockings 
up. That’s the first thing that started 
me wearing pants. And then I don’t 
like high heels. If I went to the thea- 
ter in the evening, I would wear a 
dress. To a matinee, I would wear 
pants. I always tried not to make my- 
self too conspicuous. The colors were 
always very subdued, and they were 
just suits. But I always used to wear 
pants. 

Now it’s kind of the style to be a 
nut, and I rather like nuts. I suppose 
I was a nut in my day, just by wearing 
pants. It didn’t seem nutty to me. It 


seemed sensible. But now a little face 
peeking out of the hair tumbling all 
over it—that’s rather fun. But there 
are certain legs that we’re forced to 
look at today that would be better 
left unseen or better left peeked at. 
People have got awfully careless 
about what they display. 

Modesty used to be the style in my 
day. I have a very small bosom, and 
I wasn’t about to display it. Now peo- 
ple with bosoms smaller than mine 
take their shirts off on the screen. 
I’ve analyzed this; I know nobody 
ever asked me to take my shirt off to 
take a peek at me, and I presume 
they’re in the same position. But you 
notice that Sophia and Marilyn didn’t 
take their shirts off. Never, never. 
Because that would really have been 
an erotic experience. But if some of 
these girls with little bosoms take 
their shirts off, it’s kind of sad—may- 
be they can’t get anybody to look at 
them unless they do it. Only the tre- 
mendously undersexed do things like 
this. It shows a terrific lack of sexu- 


ality. 


GE: I’m not really vain, but I don’t 
think people want to see the 
wrinkles on my neck. They’re quite 
unattractive. Nor do they want to see 
me looking like a corpse or like a 
monkey. I feel under no obligation 
whatever to appear as an advertise- 
ment for the funeral industry or Mr. 
Darwin. 

Mora.ity: We have gotten into a 
very bad habit—people are afraid to 
say yes and afraid to say no. They 
don’t like to give a definite answer to 
things. It’s the style to say, ‘Well, 
there is no answer to that.” Of course 
it may be hard for me to see the dif- 
ference between right and wrong for 
you, because I don’t want to hurt your 
feelings; but it’s not difficult for me 
to see the difference between right 
and wrong for myself. Not at all, and 
never has been. I don’t understand 
how anybody could find it difficult 
for himself. 

I believe that man himself has an 
enormous capacity for good. And our 
happiness depends on how much of 
this we give out. The totally happy 
man, Christ, because He was without 
selfishness, must be our ideal. Obvi- 
ously at a certain age you’re going to 
misbehave, but you can still obey a 
lot of the Commandments. You may 
not hew the line ‘on all of them, be- 
cause your instincts and your desire 


to rush about and live it up are quite 
strong, but there are certain things 
you can’t do even at the age when 
you should be allowed the greatest 
license — from, say, fifteen to thirty. 

It’s unfortunate if kids hop into 
bed with everybody they think they 
might want to hop into bed with at the 
moment, because if they follow every 
momentary impulse they happen to 
feel, they’re obviously going to have 
a lot to regret. If they spread them- 
selves too thin, they have an awfully 
difficult time collecting enough to 
say, ‘This is me.” Too many people 
have tasted the pudding. It’s unattrac- 
tive. Especially for a girl. 

Everyone talks so boldly —tossing 
off the four-letter words that we’ve 
all become inured to now. All this 
desperate effort to be titillating is ex- 
hausting, because it just means noth- 
ing but impotency to me. You know, 
the man who can do it doesn’t talk 
about it, and that is the truth. It’s sad. 
Because whatever they do, however 
far they go, whatever they photo- 
graph, whatever they write about, 
they’re still not going to be able to 
explain the magic of life. The magics, 
plural, of life are the things that dom- 
inate us. Birth, love, death and self- 
sacrifice. Those beautiful things we 
can’t even describe are what dominate 
our lives and in the long run make the 
wheels of the world go round. Call it 
religion. Call it whatever you want 
to. The religious people try to do it 
on the basis of God. I try to simply 
do it on the basis of man. I believe 
in the goodness of man, the infinite, 
infinite goodness of man. And I don’t 
think that varies much from genera- 
tion to generation. 

ACTING: I’ve never considered my- 
self an actress. Which is odd, because 
I’ve always been one. Maybe because 
I’ve always thrown myself into so 
many things, the word ‘‘actress” hasn’t 
meant much to me. When I play ten- 
nis, it’s with total absorption, and 
when I paint, it’s the same way, and 
when I raise flowers in those funny 
little tubs outside my house, I’m con- 
cerned only with those flowers. I can 
become totally absorbed scrubbing 
the floor; nothing else will matter un- 
til the floor is finished. 

Even now, when I see someone 
dance exquisitely, I'll think that I 
want to be a dancer. Of course, it’s a 
little late for that sort of thing now. 
No, I’ve never felt committed to act- 
ing, even though it’s been my life. 

Spencer and I agreed to do this pic- 
ture, Guess Who’s Coming to Dinner, 
as soon as Stanley Kramer brought it 
to us. The idea is good. And true. I 
suppose it will disturb some people 
and raise a fuss. But fifty or a hun- 
dred years from now, I don’t think 
this picture will be shocking at all, 
because we’ll be practicing intermar- 
riage. 


n my final day in Hollywood, I 
watched Katharine Hepburn 
play tennis. The sun was bright on the 
Beverly Hills Hotel tennis courts. Her 
opponent was the top pro at the hotel. 
She won the first set, lost the sec- 
ond by a narrow margin. As I watched 
her, I totally forgot about the word 
“age.” On the courts, she ran with the 
grace of a sixteen-year-old girl. Her 
service was powerful. When she 
missed a shot, an expletive was fol- 
lowed by a terse “I’m stupid” or 
“Late!” or “The legs don’t get the 
message.” 

Everything she had said, so often, 
about her philosophy of life as found 
in her game of tennis was true. 

“You’ve got to be ahead of your 
opponent, never behind,” she ex- 
plained between sets. ‘““You’ve got to 
keep the ball in front of you. Don’t let 
it get past you, or you’re dead. Hit it 
early.” 


She lost a third set, then went to 
shower and dress. The white tennis 
shorts were exchanged for the (inevi- 
table) tan slacks, the moribund sweat- 
er, the scarf, the fatigue jacket. This 
time, however, the slacks were stained 
and creaseless. One leg was torn from 
above the knee to just above the 
ankle. 

“Brambles,” she said. “You really 
can’t walk around up at the reservoir 
without tearing everything.” 

She untied Dog (a small, cream- 
colored German shepherd) from a tree 
near the courts. Then we went for a 
drive in the mountains surrounding 
the reservoir. 

As we climbed the canyon drive, 
she slowed to point out a very small 
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house set back from the road. ‘‘This 
is where I lived when I came out here, 
in 1932. Nice little house, nice middle- 
class neighborhood. I discovered the 
reservoir when I used to take the dogs 
for walks, way back then, so you 
might say the reservoir has been an 
important part of my life for thirty- 
five years.” 

We entered the reservoir enclosure, 
almost five hundred acres of un- 
cleared mountain slopes, surrounding 
a large, deep lake, only five minutes 
away from the Beverly Hills Hotel. 


We stopped first at the crest of a 
steep hill and began to pick nastur- 
tiums from an enormous wild bed. 

“Years ago, somebody threw plants’ 
or seeds out here, and look what’s 


happened.” The flowers were so thick 
it was almost impossible not to step 
on the plants. The blossoms them- 
selves were enormous—reds, oranges 
and yellows. “Love these flowers,” 
she commented. “The spicy smell. 
Nothing phony about them. My moth- 
er’s favorite flowers, they were.” 

We put our large bouquets in the 
back seat and drove on. Dog gal- 
loped ahead, stopping occasionally to 
chase some unseen animal down a 
slope. Katharine would stop the car 
until he returned. 

“Two splendid blue herons live 
right down there,” she said at one 
point. “I’m sorry they’re not out for 
you. Beautiful birds.” She sat back. 
“This is lovely, isn’t it? So much like 





New England. I’d have gone mad out 

here if it hadn’t been for this place. 
“You saw me play tennis. I think 

I play well, though I suspect that 


once in a while they give me certain 
privileges. But my life is like that 
game. You’ve got to be ahead, never 
behind. Thinking ahead, acting ahead. 
You’ve got to be aggressive, because 
if you don’t move ahead, you slip be- 
hind. Nobody stands still. In a career. 
In life. 

“You’ve got to be aggressive, you’ve 
got to stay ahead, but sometimes you 
have to find peace.” She looked at 
the lake, at the wind-ruffled trees and 
bushes that screened the shoreline. 
“Peace. Like this.” THE END 
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Katharine Hepburn & Spencer Tracy 
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WITH 
TWO 


UNDIMMED 


STAR 





FOR THE LAST TIME they are a team again and they’re up to 
something new as a team for the first time since Desk Set 
(1957), and following his three-and-a-half year illness, when 
neither of them worked at all. The great screen couple, Kath- 
arine Hepburn and Spencer Tracy, a vivid and beloved part 
of all of our lives, are in their ninth movie together— 
producer-director Stanley Kramer’s Guess Who’s Coming 
to Dinner, for Columbia. They 
play wealthy, liberal parents 
whose idealistic principles are 


put to a very human test when their daughter announces she 
wants to marry a Negro. The girl rebel is played by Miss 
Hepburn’s 22-year-old niece, Katharine Houghton, in her 
screen debut; and her fiancé, by Sidney Poitier. “Both Spen- 
cer and | began our separate film careers during the Depres- 
sion years, and people forget that we made just as intelligent 
and interesting things then as are being done today,” Miss 
Hepburn says. “There’s no bunk in our picture—unlike 
in Blow-Up, we play tennis WITH the ball.” The new movie 
makes a fitting memorial to the actor, who died June 10. 





continued 





HEPBURN *TRACY CONTINUED 
G6 
PRODUCED BY JACK HAMILTON PHOTOGRAPHED BY RODDY McDOWALL He slowly puts out his 





In her “rags” after her day’s work is done, she talks over scene being played by Tracy and Sidney Poitier. 





Tracy warns this is his last picture. She: “He’s said that after every picture for the past 20 years.” 
HE HEPBURN-TRACY combo got started 25 years 
ago, when they made Woman of the Year together. 
She played a highfalutin political columnist with 

no sense of humor, and he, a sports editor who took the 
high wind out of her sails. Nobody had expected them to 
work together so comfortably, not even they themselves. 
In astory produced just before Tracy’s death the two film greats When Spares ea an Se panes 
ne pee ; é to producer Joe Mankiewicz, and said, ‘Not me, boy, I don’t 
tell of their joy in working together again. want to get mixed up with anything like that.’ You see, 

Spencer doesn’t approve of women wearing trousers.” 
She had always been a defiant sight and sound in 
Hollywood—the very first of the mods, and a fiery aristo- 
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big paw and slaps the lady down....”’ 


crat, meeting men head on and speaking her mind in a 
clipped “no bunk” manner. When the public got over the 
initial shock, they began to treasure her. 

And he, a more quiet rule-breaker, with his big-bear 
Midwestern simplicity and his sense of the ridiculous, made 
everything turn out right just because he was there. 

They were unlike any other screen lovers. They rarely 
touched or embraced; they made love with their eyes. The 
love, the mutual respect of two people who were equally 
matched, and the amused affection for each other’s weak- 
nesses were all there in their eyes. 

She explains it: “We balance each other’s natures. We 


are perfect representations of the American male and the 
American female. The woman is always pretty sharp and 
she’s needling the man, sort of slightly like a mosquito. The 
man is always slowly comin’ along, and she needles, and 
then he slowly puts out his big paw and slaps the lady 
down, and that’s attractive to the American public. He’s the 
ultimate boss of the situation, but he’s very challenged by 
her. It isn’t an easy kingdom for him to maintain. That— 
in simple terms—is what we do.” 

And he says: “Well, we just got used to working to- 
gether. She butts in, and I don’t mind, and I pick it up when 
she leaves off. We just got used to each other, that’s all.” 


continued 





Rumpled, laughing, talking nonstop 

with Elizabethan zest, Katharine Hepburn, 
tailored and elegant on screen, 

says: “I’ve never not worn trousers.” 
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HEPBURN: TRACY conmnvep 





Father of the bride is once again Spencer Tracy. 








“I’m a rough old ax. 1 chop ’em down right and left, and say ‘No’ and ‘Get out.’” 


‘‘T know it has to be sort of spicy and kind of fun....” 


BY JACK HAMILTON took senior Editor 


THE FIRST SIGHT OF HER was unsettling. She was 
in what she calls her “Civil War veteran’s rags” 
and red socks and scruffy shoes, wearing no make- 
up, her eyes suspicious and wary. She was fiercely 
protective of Spencer Tracy, who was sitting there 
on the movie set looking like a marvelous, quiet 
king lion. Here was Katharine Hepburn of legend, 
who always considered the press her “natural en- 
emy,” and was as untouchable and removed as 
Garbo and Spencer Tracy himself. And here we 
were hearing with our own ears her famous brittle 
voice saying, with no preliminaries: 

“I know what you fellows are after. I'll try 
to help you do something interesting. I know it has 
to be sort of spicy and kind of fun and exciting 
and ridiculous and everything, because that is 
what people are interested in today—and you can’t 
be just polite.” 

She had declared herself an ally, something 
like China coming over to our side. Why? We 
figured out later she must be feeling mellow about 
their working together again, and the movie bow 
of her gentle young niece, and, professionally, 
about the subject of the movie they’re doing: 
“People say the story’s a shocker, but I’m the last 
one to ask about that. . . . Even anybody with a 
pint-sized brain knows the day is soon coming 
when interracial marriage won’t be funny or sur- 
prising or anything else. It will be just: there it is. 
It’s a defenseless position, to judge people by their 
color. Sidney Poitier is black, but he and Kathy 
don’t look odd together at all. I’m spotted, he’s 
black, she’s white, so... ?” 
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That was the beginning. She went on: “Listen, 
Pll be the easy one to get—I gab a lot. It’s Spencer 
we'll have to work on. He gets melancholia if he 
thinks too much about the past. He’s an uncom- 
municative kind of fellow anyway. Doesn’t like 
discussions. Not interested in the give-and-take of 
philosophical opinions. But he worships enter- 
tainers, vaudevillians, jokesters ; his favorite people 
are like Fanny Brice and George Burns, the ones 
who could tell great wonderful stories. And if you 
can get him going, he can be pretty funny himself.” 

Then, later: “The key to Spencer is that he 
plays with humor always. He sees the ludicrous 
side to everything. That’s why the Irish have the 
miseries. They see themselves as ridiculous clowns 
falling through life—freewheeling, with no shape 
to it—not knowing what time to get up or to eat. 
And they don’t care whether their jokes have any 
payoff or not; and their stories are never dirty....” 

She kept prodding him to tell the one about 
Lynnie’s potatoes. When he became irascible and 
growled and said it was “‘too private,” she purred: 
“I’m the most necessary person on this here movie 
set. I’m just here for you to pick on.” 

Then he relented and warned it was very com- 
plicated and about the days in Hollywood when he 
and other Irish actors—James Cagney, Frank Mor- 
gan, Lynne Overman, Pat O’Brien and Frank 
McHugh—used to get together every Wednesday 
night. “When Lynne Overman died, we met on the 
Wednesday following, but didn’t know what to 
toast him with—we all being on the wagon at the 
time. Pat O’Brien recalled that Lynnie’s favorite 
dish was potatoes fried in a special chef’s way, so 
that’s what we all ordered. Then we lifted our forks 


with Lynnie’s potatoes on them and said, ‘This is 
to dear old Lynnie.’ After that, we ordered potatoes 
every week. But suddenly, Frank McHugh balked. 
Pat O’Brien was off the wagon by then, and he 
roared: “What do you mean, he’s only been gone 
a month, you don’t love dear old Lynnie any 
more?’ And Frank wept and said: ‘Sure I love 
dear old Lynnie. I just don’t want to join him by 
eating so many of his damned potatoes.’ ” 

Katharine Hepburn threw back her head and 
laughed again about Lynnie’s potatoes and said: 
“Now, isn’t that just marvelous? Aren’t the Irish 
mad?” And she was gone to rehearse a scene. 

Tracy sat drinking his ever-present glass of 
milk with an ice cube in it. (“Milkman, milk- 
man!” he would call. “If I couldn’t have my one 
glass of beer at night, I’d really be through.”) And 
he looked out at her with affection and said: “Do 
you notice she’s the same with everybody—how 
she always tries to help people? She helps little 
Kathy, she helps Cecil Kellaway in his long dia- 
logue, she helps me, she helps you. . . .” 

He said his favorite picture was Judgment at 
Nuremberg because its subject meant the most to 
him, but that it “bewildered” him (the man so 
often called the actor’s actor) to be asked about 
acting, and whether or not Clark Gable, Jean Har- 
low, Lionel Barrymore and his other old friends 
were personalities rather than good actors. “They 
knew how to do it, and they went out and did it 
well. I always thought they were damned good, and 
so did the public. The most intelligent thing I ever 
heard about all this was from Ethel Barrymore: 
‘Be yourself.’ 

The only time he had to assume an accent for 


continued 


HEPBURN : TRACY continuzp 


‘At the beginning, 
I was caricatured 
as a horse.”’ 


a role, he said, was as the Portuguese fisherman 
in Captains Courageous (Miss Hepburn’s favorite 
Tracy film, which she has seen—by count—52 
times). Director Victor Fleming worried about 
this and brought in a Portuguese fisherman off a 
boat at San Pedro as a coach. “So I had the script 
in front of me and came to this certain line. [ said, 
‘Now here, for example, would you say “leetle 
feesh” ?’ And the man said: ‘No, I would say “little 
fish.” ’ So that ended that.” 

Miss Hepburn was back, very crisp again and 
down to business, because Spencer might be get- 
ting cranky worrying about his next scene, and 
she was ready to do some talking herself. “Okay, 
let’s get on with it,” she said. 

And here are some of the opinions of a plunge- 
ahead woman who calls herself “a battle-ax with a 
heart of gold,” contradictory and romantic minded, 
who still cries when she thinks of Spencer, his legs 
stoved in, going down, smiling, with the mast in 
Captains Courageous (“that kind of courage moves 
me so”), firing shots at every subject that comes 
up, and who, like Spencer Tracy’s favorite people, 
is also one of the great storytellers: 


“The cold eye of youth... .” 


“The only idol I had as a kid was the cowboy star 
William S. Hart. That’s God’s truth. I was mad for 
William S. Hart. (Spencer’s favorite was Broncho 
Billy Anderson.) But I don’t think I ever really 
was a hero-worshiper—blind hero worship by a fel- 
low egomaniac is impossible. That’s why I under- 
stand the cold eye of youth—the calculating look 
that says, ‘She’s pretty long in the tooth, isn’t she, 
she’s not going to give me any trouble, and oh... 
is that what she does?’ I suppose my niece privately 
thinks I’m dated, and I think she’s way out and on 
the arty side. So I can understand the generation 
gap when my own niece gives me that terrible cold 
eye, because I gave it to Jack Barrymore when 
making my first picture, A Bill of Divorcement. 
He was about the age | am now, and I was my 
niece’s age. I remember watching Jack’s first scene 
and thinking, ‘You’re not much good . . . hmmm. 
Phony.’ That’s what I thought. But later, I changed 
my opinion when we had the scene together in 
which I said to him, ‘I think you are my father,’ 
and he came over and took my face in his hands. He 
looked long at me, and he was absolutely shatter- 
ing, simple, playing the way Spencer does. I never 
realized then that Jack was such a disturbed human 
being. He always tried to help me. It was my first 
picture, and they weren’t sure they liked me either. 
But then, I hardly ever met an actor who wasn’t 
sweet. They’re always trying to help each other.” 


“Never a beauty ... rather a freak.” 


“My father used to say, ‘All my children are very, 
very shy. They’re afraid to go to parties for fear 
they'll be neither the bride nor the corpse.’ He 
meant that I was afraid nobody was going to dance 
with me and think I was wonderful. I never was 
willing to watch any other girl being wonderful. 
So shyness is really a form of egomania, isn’t it— 
the fear you aren’t going to be the bride or the 
corpse? Actors are all egocentrics: They aren’t 
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“My niece and I are both romantic, and have not too much bunk about us.” 


shy, they’re self-conscious in the strict sense. They 
always see themselves in a situation. I’m very aware 
of the moment I come in the door, sit down and 
sort of ask, ‘How am I doing, Joe?’ And then after 
I get seated, I have to get out of there, too. 

“T was freckled as a little girl, and this dis- 
turbed me. In our family—my father was a sur- 
geon and a pioneer in social hygiene, and my 
mother picketed the White House as a suffragette 
—we always spoke plainly, and there was a lot of 
talk about nudism and false modesty. I remember 
listening and thinking to myself, someday, nobody 
is going to wear any clothes. The only thing that 
bothered me was I would be totally freckled from 
head to foot, and nobody would want me. So I con- 
fided this fear to my father, and he said: “I want to 
tell you something, Kate, and you must never for- 
get it. Jesus Christ, Alexander the Great and Leo- 
nardo da Vinci all had red hair and freckles, and 
they did all right.’ Obviously, | believed him all 
my life because I’ve had a very deep conviction of 
my charms and was always privately well-satisfied 
with myself. The stuff I had to work with seemed 
very suitable to me, and it never really bothered 
me that people never considered me a beauty. 

“Tn this business, I was considered rather a 
freak. It’s become stylish now to look upon me as 
though I had been lovely. We all say now I have a 
kind of classic beauty with a deliciously propor- 
tioned face. But at the beginning, I was always 
caricatured as a horse. But artists—sculptors and 
painters—they thought me very good-looking. 

“Anyhow, I’ve always been more interested in 
what painters have to say—because painting inter- 
ests me more than acting. You do it by yourself, 
you don’t say somebody else’s lines. Yes, acting is 
fun—a semicreative art—but I think there’s more 
conversation about it nowadays than necessary. 

“I’m a romantic painter of landscapes and 
people. I always put flowers at the bottom of the 
portraits to indicate the personality of the person. 
My niece Kathy’s is a gorgeous bunch of very 
colorful flowers—a slight vagueness over them all, 
because I haven’t quite discovered yet what she is. 

‘“‘Now, MINE is very clear: one rather scrawny 


red geranium. I think that’s a good flower to rep- 
resent me. Plant it anywhere, and it will grow. It 
doesn’t require much water, it’s very healthy, it’s 
got to have a little sun, doesn’t need a root. Stick it 
in the ground anywhere, and it'll grow. That’s me. 

“But I am very romantic about myself, and 
my own self-portrait doesn’t have a line in my face, 
unlike the me that’s in Roddy’s photographs. Pho- 
tographs really should be taken with the blur of 
human friendship. I never look at myself in movies 
anymore—not even in A Long Day’s Journey into 
Night, and that one really interested me. I could 
no longer be unguarded in my performances if I 
began to focus my attention only on how I’m look- 
ing. You could say it’s like an ostrich sticking its 
head in the sand—but it’s a weak, but very human, 
quality of my own. It may be perfectly logical to 
Joe Doakes for me to look my age, but it will 
NEVER be logical to me.” 


On wearing what you please. ... 


“Spencer doesn’t like women who wear trousers, 
but I couldn’t care less. Well, I have always worn 
trousers, never not worn them. I know my legs are 
good, but I marvel that women should be sainted 
for keeping stockings up. That’s one of the most 
boring tasks that anybody could ever be faced 
with. I don’t wear makeup, not even lipstick. I’ve 
got the same pants I’ve had for 30-40 years. The 
ones | have on now are only about ten years old— 
gabardine—and when they wear out in the rear 
end, I have new seats put in. This pair of shoes is 
22 years old. I don’t go out unless I can wear trou- 
sers if I possibly can—only at the theater at night 
in New York do I wear a dress. And women’s 
clothes—they’re insane now. Is it possible that 
some of these girls who wear mini-skirts way up to 
here have never looked hard at their own legs?” 


“The magic of Spencer Tracy... .”’ 


‘““My two favorite actors have been Spencer Tracy 
and Laurette Taylor, both Irish, both as funda- 
mental as a baked potato that you can eat skin 
and all. The potato is a fundamental part of our 
lives, and one is always glad to see it coming— 
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Somerset Maugham couldn’t tell if Tracy was playing Jekyll or Hyde 


but it’s a root, isn’t it, and a root is a very simple 
thing. It takes the food and the water, and it may 
shoot up something gorgeous, but the thing that’s 
gorgeous finally falls down, but the root is always 
there. Now, Spencer’s acting: He’s a very intelli- 
gent man, but like many of the Irish, his emotion 
is so strong that it dominates a very fine mind. By 
emotion, I’m including humor, a sense of the 
ridiculous and everything else. This emotion means 
that his heart, his body and his guts are involved 
in what he does. He has a remarkable memory. He 
picks up a page, reads it and has it memorized. He 
gets the intellectual content totally—he learns and 
says it with the idea and the truth of the speech 
uppermost in mind. He has to be absolutely simple. 
He’s always been uncomfortable in makeup, never 
worn it. The only failure he ever had was when he 
once did wear makeup—in Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde. He wanted to play the Mr. Hyde transforma- 
tion as a drunkard and not have the head get long- 
er. Spencer felt an ass in the makeup. His favorite 
story about that time was when Somerset Maugham 
came on the set to visit director George Cukor, and 
saw Spencer at his most beautiful as Dr. Jekyll. 
‘Which one is he 10w?’ asked Maugham.” 


How to handle the Hollywood moguls. .. . 


“I’ve been in Hollywood off and on 35 years, but 
I never owned a house because I never expected to 
stay. I’ve always been Miss Indecision. I leave 
things up in the air, I don’t close the book. But I’ve 
always thought the movies the most romantic busi- 
ness in the world. I used to go right in where angels 
feared to tread—into business and story confer- 
ences, and this was unheard of. I thought, well, 
they accept the furniture that’s in the room. Grad- 
ually, they might accept me if I just sit quietly. And 
these men got so used to having me there, they’d 
look around and say, ‘Where’s Kate today? Why 
isn’t she here?’ 

“TI even got along with the so-called moguls, 
even when they once made it clear I was an un- 
desirable element in motion pictures, when I was 
called ‘box-office poison’ because of a run of bad 
pictures. At RKO, I said, ‘Look, fellows, let’s not 
mince matters. I’d like to get rid of you, you'd 
like to get rid of me. Let’s call it a day.’ Then I 
went back to Connecticut to think. I’m always an 
optimist—never taking the staircase to hell, always 
the staircase to heaven. I always say I owe my good 
health to my good disposition. Then the play The 
Philadelphia Story came along when its author, 
Philip Barry, the Theatre Guild and I were all 
down to bedrock. After that big hit, Louis B. 
Mayer tried to make a tricky deal with me (1 
owned one-quarter of it and also the movie rights) , 
wanting to put Norma Shearer or somebody else 
in it, and I said: ‘Look, Mr. Mayer, I know you 
are deliberately trying to charm me, and yet I’m 
charmed,’ and we came to a very fair arrange- 
ment, with me getting my own way. I never ex- 
pected 100-percent sainthood from men like Louis 
B. Mayer or Harry Cohn, but they had a great 
sense of the romance of this business. I never had 
an agent or a lawyer, and I always found Louis B. 
Mayer scrupulously honest. After Mr. Mayer and 
I worked out my contract, I would go downstairs 
to his lawyer and say, “You couldn’t very well cheat 
me, because you’re Louis B. Mayer’s lawyer. That 
would be a terribly dishonest thing to do.’ 

“And by now, I can’t imagine behaving in any 
other way than I’ve always behaved. One doesn’t 
change. I’ve always been in perfect health. I still 
swim all year round in the Pacific. In Connecticut, 
I used to take a hot shower and then slide down 
ice-covered rocks into Long Island Sound. Very 


good for you. I come to a movie studio like this, 
and I always get a place that has the sun coming 
in the window. The only thing I have to do is to 
see to it that I maintain myself as a star, because 
I couldn’t function in any other way. I’m entirely 
and hopelessly spoiled. I come up here to my own 
private rooms, take a shower at lunchtime, eat the 
same meal (steak and vanilla ice cream) that I’ve 
eaten all my life. Never take a nap. Like to go to 
bed at eight, but rarely do—it’s antisocial. I find 
it’s pleasant to have one’s idiosyncrasies catered to. 


How to break into an abandoned house. ... 


“T’ve always been nosy. I had a friend who shall 
be nameless, and she and I were great housebreak- 
ers because we were always curious to see what an 
abandoned house looked like inside. I could get up 
on any roof—I still can today—right up the gutter 
pipe, in, and nothing could ever keep me out. I 
could break into many abandoned houses in Bever- 
ly Hills, in and out, walk right through them, look 
around, in and out the windows. I could look over 
a place and get in and out faster than any teen- 
ager in juvenile court. But of course, being nat- 
urally timid, I could never do it alone. I had to 
have her going along with me. She’d say, ‘We're 
going in here,’ and I’d say, ‘Oh, do you think we 
ought to?’ and she’d say, ‘Yes, you go up and drop 
through that skylight.’ I'd say, ‘All right,’ and I’d 
go through the skylight, throw a rope down to 
her and lug her up. I don’t have too much nerve 
on my own—people think I do, but I don’t—but I 
have a great ability when I get prodded.” 


The newcomers on the scene. ... 


“I sometimes think our business is personally hu- 
miliating because you are, after all, in the position 
that the common prostitute is in. You're selling 
yourself, and if everybody begins to say, ‘Oh boy, 
we've had enough of that,’ if you’ve been around 
too long—then it becomes a little embarrassing. 
Then it’s up to you to say to them: ‘Just a minute, 
fellows. Here’s something you haven’t seen yet.’ 

“I was thinking the other day 
it’s more interesting to watch the 
new kids come in. I think the pub- 
lic reacts to a young girl as they 
react to a peach Melba or whatever 
it is that comes in flaming (a cherry 
jubilee? ). They say, ‘Oooooh, how 
lovely, what a wonderful dessert.’ 
I’m much more curious to see the 
girls than the boys. The boys aren’t 
interesting until they’re over 30. 
George Cukor, who has directed 
every great woman star in the busi- 
ness, says it’s fun to work with a 
new girl, there are so many fascinat- 
ing ways of presenting her: big 
head close-ups lighted glamorously, 
shooting her with one eye in the 
midst of flowers, and all that. But 
it’s a great big bore to do that with 
anybody who’s been around a long 
time. Nobody wants to look that 
close at them. You want to get along 
with the story. ” 


“Life is rather a romantic 
episode. ...” 


“We’re living in very odd times, you 
know. We insist on knowing every- 
thing about everything, or we think 
we do. What the dickens, are you 
going to accept only what you know? 
What about the mystery of life? 


What about religion? What about sex? Sex! Are 
you going to have some sort of draughtsman tell 
you what the delights of sex are, or are you going 
to allow your own imagination a little more free 
range? Could you really describe to a young per- 
son the feelings you are going to encounter, the de- 
sires that you are going to have? It’s totally within 
the realm of one’s imagination. Is it the man’s 
walk, or the spring in his walk, the lift in his walk, 
that intrigues you? We are becoming so literal 
minded. I think disillusioned authors are destroy- 
ing the sex act. Elia Kazan’s book is the most 
REPULSIVE point of view about sex. It’s just disgust- 
ing. People really don’t think that way except a 
few disillusioned old mutts. . . . I saw Blow-Up 
and thought it an absolute bunch of claptrap. I was 
so bored with that repulsive looking young man 
doing the part perfectly well except that his char- 
acter didn’t interest me in the sense of his total 
hopelessness. When you've lived a certain length 
of time and seen what people are called upon 
to do, and see the blows that life hands out, and 
the miraculous, courageous way they behave, and 
then you see a lot of twaddle that winds up with 
a lot of poor, wretched, underfed things playing 
tennis WITHOUT a ball, you have to be really hard 
up for a problem. .. . You think I’m dated? I 
think life is rather a romantic episode. It’s ro- 
mantic as the blue sky and the bright clouds and 
Kathy suddenly getting an opportunity. This is 
romantic, life is romantic. And I think young girls 
are the same as when I was a young girl. I think 
a few of them hop into bed more often than they 
used to, and I think that’s too bad. But we are 
surrounded by wars, and I think that kids grow up 
without too much sense of humor. We were much 
more spoiled. My mother encouraged me to live in 
the image of George Bernard Shaw and lead a 
colorful life. Now, everybody is drafted, and they 
are stood up naked and stamped and sent on, and 
it doesn’t encourage individuality. I’m sure that 
the nutty way the kids dress is a desperate effort 
to say, ‘Look at me before it is too late... .””» END 
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